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pps ECONOMIC VALUE to the State of appropriate education for its 
people, young and old, lies in the mastery of technics through 
which goods and services are produced and distributed, and in the 
new wants and expectations which appear in an advancing culture. 


The great technologies devoted to manufacture, transportation, com- 


munication and the arts of living, depend upon the ability of persons 


to enjoy new benefits. For example, the production of a newspaper, 
like the desire for it, is a by-product of literacy. 

In the long run, a state, like the country as a whole, serves its inter 
est best when it affords youth an opportunity to develop, irrespective 
of the particular financial resources of their parents. The final solu 
tion must involve a relationship between opportunity and _ financial 
1 


support on the one hand, and talent, energy and achievement on the 


other. Education in New York State, however complex 


ery, should keep to this straight path. 
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PROGRESS REPORT OF COLLEGE STUDY 


New York State's institutions of 
higher education are estimated to have 
facilities for 132,000 full-time students 
for the period immediately following the 
war. This is approximately 20,000 
greater than the highest total registration 
in any previous term in these institutions. 

The estimate was made by Dr J. 
Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Research, in making a preliminary re- 
port on the inventory of facilities for 
higher education in the State, at a joint 
meeting on January 20th of the executive 
committee of the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New 
York and the Regents Committee on 
Postwar Planning. 

The preliminary report was based upon 
returns from 53 of the 91 institutions of 
higher education in the State that were 
asked in late December to report data on 
their facilities. The purpose of this study 
is two-fold: (1) to obtain an estimate of 
the capacity of present institutions to care 
for returning veterans, and (2) to deter- 
mine the long-term needs of the State for 
additional facilities. 

The forms for obtaining data were pre- 
pared under the direction of Dr John Dale 
Russell, Chief Research Consultant in 
Higher Education. The inventory forms 
consisted of 13 sections: 


I Total Student Capacity 
II Capacity of Curriculums or Programs of 
Study, Laboratories and Physical Edu- 
cation Facilities 
III Occupations for Which Institution Offers 
Preparation 
IV Kinds of Students Served 


Available for 
Service to 


V Institutional Facilities 
Guidance and Personnel 
Youth of College Age 

Institutional Resources Available and 
Used for Financial Assistance to Col- 
lege Students in New York State dur- 
ing Academic Year 1941-42 

Financial Assistance Rendered College 
Students by Agencies outside the In- 
stitution Attended during Academic 
Year 1941-42 

Estimate of Cost for a Year’s Attendance, 
1941-42 

Facilities for Housing and Boarding of 
Students 

Programs of Extension Service, Part- 
Time and Adult Education 

Institutional Planning for the Postwar 
Period 

Provisions for Interinstitutional Coopera- 
tion 

Finance (This section is omitted for those 
institutions which have already filed 
financial reports.) 


The preliminary report was limited to 
consideration of facilities for the period 
immediately following the war. It was 
based on tabulations of the data obtained 
from sections I, II, IX and X of the in- 
ventory as reported by 53 of the 91 insti- 
tutions. A summary of the report fol- 
lows: 

New York has 91 institutions of higher 
learning: 8 junior colleges, 37 liberal arts 
colleges, 10 universities, 21 separate pro- 
fessional schools, 4 municipal colleges and 
11 state teachers colleges. 

The total full-time registration in these 
91 institutions for the fall term, 1941, was 
approximately 98,000 students. The high- 
est total registration for any previous term 





was about 112,000 students. Based on 
returns from 53 of the 91 institutions, en- 
rolling about 75 per cent of all full-time 
students, it is estimated that all institu- 
tions could accommodate a total registra- 
tion of 132,000 full-time students. 

The following estimates are based on 
the assumption that the institutions re- 
porting are a fair sample of all institutions 
within each group. 

Junior colleges. The full-time registra- 
tion in the fall of 1941 was about 500 
students, three-fourths attending women’s 
colleges. The largest full-time registration 
was 700 students. It is estimated that 
these colleges can take care of 1800 full- 
time students in the postwar period. 

Liberal arts colleges. In the fall of 
1941 liberal arts colleges registered 16,000 
full-time students ; the largest registration 
was nearly 19,000 full-time students. It 
is estimated that these colleges can care 
for 22,500 full-time students in the post- 
war period. 

Universities. Nearly 40,000 full-time 
students attended universities in the fall 
of 1941, but the largest registration at any 
time reached 49,000 full-time students. It 
is estimated that the universities can care 
for 60,000 full-time students in the post- 
war period. 

Separate professional schools. Nearly 
11,000 full-time students were registered 
in these schools in the fall of 1941. A 
tentative estimate is 12,000 full-time 
students for the postwar period. 

Municipal institutions. These institu- 
tions are located in New York City. In 
the fall of 1941 they registered over 
24,000 full-time students. Their largest 
registration at any time was nearly 26,000 
full-time students. It is possible that they 
can accommodate in the postwar period 
approximately 27,000 full-time students. 

State teachers colleges. These colleges 
registered 5500 full-time students in the 
fall of 1941. Their largest registration 
was 8000 full-time students. It is esti- 
mated that they could accommodate 8500 
fyll-time students in the postwar period. 

The above estimates are limited to fulli- 
time students. In the fall term of 1941 
these institutions accommodated about 
70,000 part-time students. It is assumed 
that this number of part-time students 
will hold for the postwar period. 
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Data are not available to indicate the 
ratio of men to women in each type of 
institution, but for the State of New York 
the ratio is three men to two women. 

Curriculum areas in which the provi- 
sion for postwar enrolment exceeds the 
largest previous enrolment by 100 or 
more students are: liberal arts, agricul- 
ture, business, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, library science, secretarial studies, 
theology, hotel administration and public 
service. Areas in which the provision for 
postwar enrolment is less than the largest 
previous enrolment are: architecture, 
dental hygiene, education, law and music. 
Little or no change in enrolment is 
planned for: art, dentistry, journalism, 
medicine, nursing, optometry, pharmacy, 
podiatry, veterinary medicine, occupa- 
tional therapy, optics, physical therapy 
and social work. 

In most subjects requiring studio or 
laboratory facilities the colleges and uni- 
versities can accommodate more full-time 
students than their largest previous enrol- 
ments. Exceptions are in astronomy, 
clinical counseling, aeronautical engineer- 
ing and mining engineering. 

Most of the provisions for extension 
services are found in the universities and 
the municipal colleges. During the year 
1941-42, the total extension enrolment 
was 128,000, and the number of persons 
enrolled in war-related courses was nearly 
32,000. Nearly one-half of the extension 
students were in classes provided by the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University ; about one- 
fifth were in the municipal colleges of 
New York City. Fifteen or more of the 
50 institutions reporting on extension 
work provided classes in: education, lan- 
guages and literature, social science, 
natural sciences and mathematics. 

Colleges and universities report facili- 
ties for housing almost 50,000 students, 
representing more than 50 per cent of 
their largest full-time enrolment. About 
one-third of these accommodations are in 
private homes. In addition to these hous- 
ing facilities, the colleges reported about 
300 college-owned apartments and nearly 
4000 privately owned apartments. 

The final report on the inventory of 
facilities for higher education in New 

(Concluded on page 195) 
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Dr Donald M. Tower, director of 
training at the New: York State Teach- 
ers College at Oswego, has been named 
president of the New York State 
Teachers College at Brockport, to take 
effect July 1, 1944, succeeding Dr Ernest 
C. Hartwell, who has been in charge of 
the institution since 1936. This appoint- 
ment was approved at the January meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents, on recom- 
mendation of the board of visitors of the 
Brockport institution and of Commis- 
sioner of Education George D. Stoddard. 





Dr Donald M. Tower 


Doctor Tower is 46, a native of 
Dundee, N. Y. He received the degrees 
of bachelor of science and master of arts 
from the New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany in 1919 and 1927, 
respectively. In 1934 he received the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from 
New York University. 

He has taught in Olean, served as high 
school principal in Binghamton and as 
director of instructional service there. 
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DONALD M. TOWER TO HEAD COLLEGE 


He was superintendent of schools at 
Mamaroneck and has taught college 
classes at the State College for Teachers 
at Albany, Syracuse University and New 
York University. He became director 
of training at Oswego in 1937. He has 
also directed the summer school work 
there. 

Doctor Tower is a member of many 
professional organizations, has written 
several books and articles and has been 
connected with civic and community 
organizations wherever he has lived. 

Doctor Hartwell, retiring June 30, 
1944, has been in educational work for 
35 years. Reporting the retirement of 
Doctor Hartwell to the Board of Regents, 
Commissioner of Education George D. 
Stoddard said: 

He has enjoyed a noteworthy record as super- 
intendent of schools in Sault Ste Marie, Mich., 
in St Paul, Minn., and in Buffalo, has been 
an active leader in state and national profes- 
sional groups and is considered one of the 
Nation’s outstanding educators. 

In a formal resolution the Regents 
recorded their grateful appreciation to 
Doctor Hartwell “for his long years of 
devoted service to the cause of education.” 


——_O-—_—_ 


ARMY-NAVY TESTS 


The next Army-Navy college qualify- 
ing tests will be held March 15th. 

The tests are intended to measure the 
aptitude and general knowledge of pros- 
pective students for the Army Specialized 
Training Program and the Navy College 
Program. They will be conducted in all 
high schools, preparatory schools and 
colleges for eligible candidates and will be 
open to male students who, by July Ist, 
will reach their 17th but not their 22d 
birthday, and who have been graduated or 
will be graduated by that date. 

The qualifying tests on March 15th, 
the third thus far, will provide a major 
supply of candidates for the training pro- 
grams. 
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SCHOOLS AID WAR SAVINGS DRIVES 


For those concerned with the Schools 
at War Program, as a means of accom- 
plishing worthy educational purposes, the 
year December 1, 1942, to December 31, 
1943, was one of great achievement and 
great change. The achievement came 
through the record-breaking sales of gov- 
ernment securities to nonbanking inves- 
tors, through three increasingly successful 
war loan drives and through the expan- 
sion of the personal canvass methods of 
encouraging the people to buy securities. 
The change came in purpose — the aim 
now is to handle as much as possible of 
war finances through selling bonds to non- 
banking sources ; in methods — bonds are 
sold chiefly through periodic war loan 
drives, and in organization—a_ single 
sales organization coordinates all agencies 
and activities. 

Here is the record. Government securi- 
ties worth $40,000,000,000 were sold to 
nonbanking investors in the first three 


war loans. These sales helped to pay 
nearly half of the Nation’s war bill in 
1943. This is the first time in history that 
the Government has accomplished such a 
large part of its war financing outside 
loans from commercial banks. In a single 
year the Nation has raised from nonbank- 
ing sources more funds than were raised 
by the five Liberty Loans in the first 
World War. 

Almost $18,000,000,000 in government 
securities were sold to individuals alone. 
This is declared to be of great significance 
for the present efforts to combat inflation, 
and the postwar need for savings to tide 
people over the period of change. This 
money in large part was taken out of the 
log-jam of war-swollen income that is 
driving prices higher and higher and can 
cause inflation unless it is absorbed more 
and more by savings of all the people, 
according to financial authorities. 





CITY YOUTH HELP FARM PRODUCTION 


Recognizing the value of the services 
rendered by the high school youth from 
cities during the 1943 farm production, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education of 
the Department has formulated definite 
plans for extending this service in 1944. 
The plans outlined below have been pre- 
pared in cooperation with the State War 
Council, the Farm Manpower Service, 
the State Agricultural Extension Service, 
the United States Office of Education and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Farm service clubs. It is recom- 
mended that superintendents of schools 
in whose areas there is an interest by 
city youth in farm work during the sum- 
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mer of 1944, appoint one or more mem- 
bers of the teaching staff to take charge 
of enrolling youth and arranging for prac- 
tical teaching programs for them. The 
services of both boys and girls will be 
needed for farm work, as well as the serv- 
ices of women and men teachers who may 
serve as leaders. Youth who are enrolled 
should be serious-minded, of good char- 
acter, with a willingness to learn how to 
work and a real desire to participate in 
food production. Youth will be needed 
to work on farms for general work and to 
live in the farmer’s household. They 
will also be needed for harvest work, 
where they will live in camp groups. A 
third type of work will be for planting, 
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cultivating or harvesting on a day basis 
with youth living at their own homes. It 
is suggested that one or more farm clubs 
be maintained in each school in which 
there is real interest in this program. A 
suggested course of study and outline of 
activities has been prepared by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education for these clubs; 
a copy will be sent upon request. These 
clubs would constitute a practical center 
for youth enrolment. Teachers who pro- 
vide the instruction outlined above would 
be in excellent position to follow up the 
services of these youth in employment. 
It is expected that funds will be available 
for the employment of a limited number 
of such teachers as supervisors. 


Placement and supervision. For the 
smaller upstate cities it is desirable to 
place youth for farm work in areas near 
the pupils’ homes. The organization and 
instruction of farm clubs should also be 
helpful in these areas. During the farm 


work of pupils, teachers and advisers will 
be employed to follow up the young 
people in actual farm work. 


For youths 
from the larger cities, placements on 
farms will be made by county agricultural 
agents and the farm placement services of 
the county area, in cooperation with local 
supervisors. When such placement is 
made at a distance from the home city 
greater than 50 miles, it is expected that 
transportation costs will be met from pub- 
lic funds. All youth placed for farm work 
must have the written consent of parents, 
must meet the legal standards with respect 
to age and physical fitness for working on 
farms and must be supplied by school 
authorities with the proper type of work- 
ing certificate. Instruction costs for con- 
ducting courses for prospective farm 
workers may be met from Food Produc- 
tion War Training funds through the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education, when 
specific budgets have been established to 
meet minimum standards. 


Training farm workers. In connec- 
tion with farm club instruction prégrams, 
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city schools having facilities for actual 
farm practice for youth may arrange for 
courses for training farm workers through 
Public Law 135 passed by the 78th Con- 
gress. In general, the standards for such 
courses include a minimum enrolment of 
ten persons, an expressed intent on the 
part of the youth to work on farms during 
the summer vacation and a course of in- 
struction of a minimum of 65 hours of 
which at least 70 per cent must be in 
actual farm work. The Bureau will 
cooperate with local superintendents in 
setting up detailed plans to be financed 
from Public Law 135. 


Courses at agricultural institutes. 
For youth in centers where farm facilities 
are not available, arrangements are being 
made for groups of youth to receive at 
one of the state agricultural institutes in- 
tensive farm training of approximately 
two weeks’ duration just prior to place- 
ment. Also in selected upstate high 
schools and central rural schools in good 
agricultural areas arrangements are being 
made to utilize the agricultural teaching 
facilities in cooperation with farmers for 
preparing city youth for farm work. It is 
expected that transportation of youth to 
these centers, their maintenance during 
instruction and transportation to the place 
of employment will be paid from public 
funds. Full details regarding this phase 
of the farm labor training program will 
be sent to superintendents later in the 
year. It is announced now to indicate 
the nature and scope of the state-wide use 
of city youth for farm work. 


This program for city youth for farm 
employment during the vacation should 
not be confused with the probable authori- 
zation for the release of pupils throughout 
the State for planting and harvesting work 
as authorized by the 1943 Legislature and 
by subsequent regulations of the Board of 
Regents. Announcements will be forth- 
coming during the early spring regarding 
the probable continuance of these plans 
for the 1944 production season. 
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RESEARCH ASSOCIATION NAMES OFFICERS 


Dr Howard R. Anderson, associate 
professor of education at Cornell Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the Edu- 
cational Research Association of New 
York State at the 15th annual meeting at 
Syracuse. 

Other officers for the year are: vice 
president, Dr Ralph Horn, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr J. Allan Hicks, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, and directors, Dr J. 
Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Research, State Education Depart- 
ment, and Joseph E. Barber, principal, 
East Aurora High School. Dr Wayne 
W. Soper, Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, State Education Department, was 
the retiring president. 

The program included an address by 
E. A. Frier jr, principal of Delaware 
Academy and Central School at Delhi, 
on the preliminary aspects of a study he 


has under way pertaining to the differ- 
ences between high-expenditure and low- 
expenditure schools and in which 16 
union free and 16 central rural schools 
have been asked to participate; an ad- 
dress by Doctor Anderson reporting on 
an experiment in teaching certain map- 
reading skills carried out under his super- 
vision, showing that although these skills 
are far below the level of attainment set 
by authoritative committees, they can be 
improved by proper teaching and testing; 
and an address by Dr George D. Stod- 
dard, Commissioner of Education, on 
“Some Unsolved Problems in Educa- 
tion,” in which he detailed problems in 
child growth and development and opened 
areas where research appears only to have 
scratched the surface. 

Plans were laid to expand and extend 
the services now offered by the associa- 
tion. 





MANUAL WILL HELP 


The manual -for the study of problems 
confronting boards of education reported 
in the December issue of the BULLETIN 
TO THE SCHOOLS is nearly completed and 
it is planned to have it ready for distri- 
bution in the near future. The manual is 
designed to help a board to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of its community and in 
the light of this to build a broad plan for 
public education. The manual will pro- 
vide work sheets for four steps: 


I What will the community (city, village 
or school district) be like in 1950? 

II In terms of such a community, what edu- 
cation is desirable and for whom should 
it be provded? 
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EDUCATION BOARDS 


III Comparing these objectives with the edu- 
cational resources of the community, what 
are the shortages? 

IV What should the board do to change pub- 
lic education from where it is now to 
where it should be in 1950? 


The committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr Clyde B. Moore, Ithaca, has 
held several meetings to develop the 
manual. On January 21st it held a joint 
meeting with the advisory group, which 
is made up of representatives of several 
of the state associations. The committee 
has also received counsel from many mem- 
bers of the State Education Department. 
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The educational charter for the com- 
munity which the four-step procedure 
achieves is expected to be of great sig- 
nificance to education in New York. Not 
only is it designed to stimulate interest in 
education in the community and crystal- 
lize the thinking of the people concerned ; 
but also the hundreds of such reports from 
all parts of the State will furnish the 
Department with a clearer conception of 
local aspirations and will be the basis for 
increasing cooperative action between 
local groups and the Department. 


RESEARCH APPOINTMENT 


The latest addition to the staff of the 
Division of Research of the State Educa- 
tion Department is Dr Vivian Edmiston. 
For two years Doctor Edmiston has been 
consultant and field secretary to the com- 
mittee on teacher education of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York. Prior to that she 
served as research associate in the Bureau 
of Educational Research in Science, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Miss Edmiston obtained her doctorate 
at the University of Chicago working 
under the direction of Dr Ralph Tyler. 
Prior to that her teaching experience in- 
cluded seven years of high school and 
several summers in demonstration teach- 
ing in the elementary school of Washing- 
ton State College and Wisconsin State 
Teachers College at Milwaukee. Doctor 
Edmiston’s experience in educational re- 
search has included evaluating the work 
of individual pupils in remedial reading 
classes, evaluating the work of control and 
experimental classes in chemistry, indi- 
vidual testing for setting up a special 
“opportunity room,” the development of 
research devices for use in research, edi- 
torial work in the preparation of Review 
of Educational Research, and serving as 
consultant on evaluation for the college 
faculty workshop at the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany. 
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COLLEGE INVENTORY 


(Concluded from page 190) 

York State will give more precise and 
comprehensive information on the sub- 
jects covered in this preliminary report 
and in addition will include data on occu- 
pational preparation, student personnel 
services, financial aid to students and pro- 
visions for cooperation among colleges 
and universities. 

On February 8th, data had been re- 


ceived and tabulated from 80 of the 91 
institutions. The final report on the in- 
ventory of facilities will show the capacity 
of present institutions under present plans 
to provide for the larger number of 
students who will demand college educa- 
tion in the postwar years. 


—_O-——_ 


CAPEN ELECTED 


Dr Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York 
on January 19th to succeed the Rev. 
Joseph M. Noonan, president of Niagara 
University. Elected to the executive 
committee for terms of five years were: 
Dr Paul Klapper, president of Queens 
College; Dr William Pearson Tolley, 
chancellor of Syracuse University; Dr 
Millard H. Jencks, president of St Law- 
rence University. Other members of the 
executive committee previously elected 
are: Dr Edmund E. Day, president, 
Cornell University; the Rev. Thomas 
Plassman, president, St Bonaventure’s 
College; Dr W. S. A. Pott, president, 
Elmira College. 


Dr Fred Engelhardt, president of the 
University of New Hampshire since 1937, 
died on February 3d. In 1919 Doctor 
Engelhardt served as inspector of ele- 
mentary schools for the State Education 
Department. 
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SECONDARY PRINCIPALS 


Members of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
elected Wayne L. Lowe, principal of 
Cazenovia Central School, president at 
the 59th annual holiday conference held 
in Syracuse December 28th and 29th. 


Wayne L. Lowe 


The conference theme, Schools’ Adjust- 
ment to War Demands, was developed by 
speakers including: Dr George D. Stod- 
dard, Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Dr George M. 
Wiley, Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Dr War- 
ren W. Coxe, George E. Hutcherson, Dr 
A. K. Getman, Dr Frances D. Brown, Dr 
Arvie Eldred, Dr Paul Mort and Dr 
Robert W. Frederick. 

Resolutions were adopted requesting 
the publication and distribution of the 
study of schools’ adjustment to war de- 
mands made by the Research Division; 
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ELECT LOWE PRESIDENT 


requesting that the midyear Regents 
examinations be scheduled during the 
20th week of school; commending the 
Commissioner and Board of Regents on 
the postwar planning program; request- 
ing that certain adjustments be made in 
computing state aid in order to offset the 
widespread absence during December, 
and authorizing the president to appoint 
a committee to study the matter of sub- 
jects required for a diploma. 

Other officers elected are: vice 
president, Frank R. Bliss, Ithaca; secre- 
tary, Albert O. Jenkins, Naples ; assistant 
secretary, Willard F. Prior, Oneida; 
treasurer, T. Walsh McQuillan, AuSable; 
assistant treasurer, Earl L. Vander- 
meulen, Port Jefferson; executive com- 
mittee, Joseph C. McLain, Mamaroneck ; 
Ralph M. Faust, Oswego, and William T. 
Hoag, Angola. 


a 


NEWS OF THE NATION 


The Garden City Publishing Company 
has published a set of teaching materials 
presenting the history of the United 
States in a series of 41 newspapers cover- 
ing the period from 1493 to 1941. The 
editors are Sylvan Hoffman and C. Hart- 
ley Grattan. 

In a foreword to this series, Allan 
Nevins writes: 

In teaching history nothing is more important 
or difficuit than to make students, young and 
old, feel the fact as a vivid reality, to convince 
them that great historic figures were living, 
breathing men and that events of former epochs 
are closely linked with those of today. In 
“News of the Nation” we have a most in- 
genious device for presenting the past as if it 
were occurring in the present. . . This news- 
paper history of the United States should ap- 
peal to the imagination of every youngster and 
his parents. 
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NINTH YEAR SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE 


The ninth year bulletin on world geog- 
raphy, entitled The Economic World, is 
just off the press and is now being dis- 
tributed to the schools. This syllabus is 
the third of a series of printed bulletins 
issued by the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development of the Division of Secondary 
Education and completes the junior high 
school part of the program in the social 
studies. The seventh year bulletin is 
entitled Community Life, and the eighth 
year, Our American Heritage. 

The ninth year bulletin consists of six 
units followed by a summary outline of 
the major topics of the ninth year course. 
The first four units— The Earth, The 
Peoples of the Earth, The Economic 


Resources of the World and World Trade 
— include concepts of world geography 
and economic geography materials suit- 
able for ninth year level. The fifth unit 
furnishes basic information and training 
in the field of everyday economics. 
Throughout the bulletin, and particularly 
in the last unit, there is information on 
occupational opportunities to help pupils 
prepare for useful work in the economic 
world. 

The materials in geography, economic 
citizenship and preparation for economic 
life provide a foundation for the study 
of world and American history which 
follows in the senior high school. 





TWO-YEAR AMERICAN HISTORY COURSE 


A two-year course in American history 
has been completed with the publication 
of the American History II bulletin for 
the 12th grade. This mimeographed 
bulletin was prepared by the Bureau of 
Curriculum Development of the Division 
of Secondary Education. The develop- 
ment of this two-year course is in recog- 
nition of the fact that a one-year course 
in American history at the end of the 
high school course, which for more than 
two decades had been characteristic of 
secondary schools of the State, is no 
longer sufficient. The preparation of a 
two-year course is in line with the recom- 
mendations of many civic and patriotic 
organizations. 

Dr George M. Wiley, Associate Com- 
missioner, states in the foreword to this 
bulletin : 

If one may judge from the comments in the 
press during the past year or more, there has 
been developing a widening interest on the part 
of the public in the teaching of American his- 
tory in elementary and secondary schools as 
well as at the college level. The emphasis on 
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American history varies in the different states 
and in different schools within the states. For 
more than two decades a full year’s course in 
American history at either the 11th or 12th 
grade level has been a requirement for all pupils 
in all secondary schools of New York State. 
No curriculum in a high school in this State 
has been approved during this period which did 
not contain one year of American history. 
No state diploma has been issued within this 
period to a high school graduate whose course 
of instruction did not include one year of 
American history. No local board of education 
has had authority to issue a local high school 
diploma unless the record of the pupil included 
at least one year of American history. New 
York State may well be proud of this record. . . 
This richer treatment of American history and 
problems so important in the secondary school 
program of every adolescent pupil becomes a 
reality with the completion of these materials 
covering American Institutions as organized for 
study and analysis at the 11th year, followed by 
the present bulletin, American Life, which 

rounds out the pregram for the 12th year. 
Pointing out that the revised two-year 
course in American history includes the 
(Concluded on page 199) 
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Elementary Education 





BOOK EXPLAINS CHILDREN’S PLAY CENTERS 


Franklin, Adele, & Benedict, Agnes E. Play 


New York. 
Bibliog- 


centers for school children. 
William Morrow. 1943. 153p. 
raphy 


Out of the war impact, paradoxically 
enough, have come many significant oppor- 
tunities for children. As enlightened com- 
munity leadership, alert to the needs of chil- 
dren, has recognized war’s potentially devas- 
tating effect on home life, communities from 
New England to California have established 
programs of child care. Aided by federal 
financing under the Lanham Act and spon- 
sored by public school authorities, these pro- 
grams have embraced both the establishment 
of nursery schools and the provision of pro- 
grams for children of school age— before 
and after school hours on regular school days 
and all-day programs during Saturdays and 
vacation periods when school is not in session. 

Educators who have increasingly accepted 
the theory that the responsibility of schools 
does not cease with the teaching of formally 
organized subject matter find themselves con- 
fronted with the reality of a situation which 
demands that schools make provision for 
many hours of organized activity formerly 
somewhat beyond the pale in so far as the 
academic mind is concerned. School leaders 
have accepted the responsibility and, in many 
cases, have given constructive and intelligent 
leadership to the establishment of extended 
school services for children of working moth- 
ers. As one elementary administrator puts it 
in describing the program of his school, “ We 
are extendable.” 

This book gives concrete assistance with 
regard to program planning, selection of staff, 
organization of centers and maintenance of 
records. Of particular value are the anecdotal 
accounts taken from experience in conducting 
the play center at Public School 33, which 
serves a congested area of Manhattan in New 
York City. There are case studies of indi- 
vidual children and there are examples of 
successful development in teachers of the art 
of group leadership. To the problem of 
equipment, property and facilities the authors 
give careful consideration and, with some 
roe they have prepared a selected bibliog- 
ra 

‘Although the school administrator may well 
quarrel with the proposal made with respect 
to the work of the governing body for the 
center, which suggests the breaking down of 
this body into a number of specialized com- 
mittees, each having responsibility for par- 
ticular phases of the program, the school 


administrator will, nonetheless, recognize the 
need for maintaining close liaison with a com- 
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munity planning group composed perhaps, as 
the author suggests, of representatives from 
educational, health and welfare agencies, 
religious groups, labor unions, employers’ or- 
ganizations etc. Where a board of education 
becomes a sponsoring agency in a program 
of extended school services (and this arrange- 
ment is typical) it will be necessary to main- 
tain the usual administrative relationship with 
the extended school program becoming an 
integral part of the public school activities. 
Many school people, therefore, will lean to 
the opinion that the functioning of the com- 
munity planning committee should not be of a 
specialized administrative nature, rather they 
should be advisory. 

Forward looking, helpful and constructive, 
Play Centers for School Children should 
prove not only to be a contribution to the 
growth of children in a nation at war, but it 
should point the way to the establishment 
of a vital segment in the pattern of education 
in the postwar world. 


INDIANS HONOR YOUNG 

“ Gull-ee-wiio ” (The Good Word) is 
the name bestowed by the Akwesasne 
Indians upon Dr William E. Young, Di- 
rector of the Division of Elementary 
Education, State Education Department, 
when he was inducted into the tribe at 
ceremonies in the Education Building in 
Albany early this year. The honor was 
conferred by proxy, and he was given a 
headdress of eagle feathers. He is now 
regarded as a blood brother of the Indians 
at the St Regis Mohawk Indian school at 
Hogansburg. 


——— 0) 


Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education, was 
presented with an honorary life member- 
ship in the New York State Association 
of Elementary Principals at the annual 
banquet in Syracuse December 29th. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 


The new president of the New York 
State Association of Elementary Princi- 
pals, elected at the year-end meeting in 
Syracuse, is Earle W. Nash, of School 
39, Rochester. First vice president is 
Mrs Grace Evans DeKay of Glen Head 
School; second vice president is B. D. 
Hawks of the Kernan School in Utica, 
and the secretary-treasurer continues to 
be Charles W. Joyce of the Seneca School 
in Rochester. 

Among the resolutions approved were 
the following favoring: 

More services to curb juvenile delinquency 

Improvement in curriculums 

Extension of school services in child care 

Preparation of children to live with one 
another harmoniously 

Improvement of physical education 

Attracting more potential teachers into 
teacher-training institutions 

Improved and more equalized state aid, with 
state aid for kindergartens, and passage of the 
Federal Aid Bill S. 637 

A starting salary for teachers of $1500, with 
advancement based upon training and experi- 
ence and carrying over in any transfer of 
teachers, with cost-of-living adjustments for 
present teachers 

Support of state-wide postwar planning in 
education 


MANHASSET SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr Abel A. Hanson, formerly super- 
vising principal of Union Free School 
District 16, Elmont, in Nassau county, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Manhasset. He succeeds Vinal 
H. Tibbetts. 

Doctor Hanson received his bachelor’s 
degree at the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill., in 1930. The 
University of Illinois awarded him the 
degree of master of science five years 
later. In 1941 he received the degree of 
doctor of education from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Beginning teaching in 1922 in Illinois, 
he held several elementary principalships 
in Illinois and was high school principal 
and superintendent of schools there for 
ten years. He entered the position at 
Elmont in 1941 and during his incum- 
bency developed a $1,250,000 building 
program. He is chairman of the com- 
mittee on adaptability factors of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 

At Elmont Doctor Hanson was suc- 
ceeded by Stanton F. Leggett, formerly 
confidential secretary to Ellsworth Buck, 
president of the New York City board of 
education. 





TWO-YEAR AMERICAN HISTORY COURSE 


(Concluded from page 197) 


present American history C course with 
the addition of necessary materials or- 
ganized so as to facilitate more thorough- 
going instruction over a longer period of 
time, Dr Warren W. Knox, Director of 
the Division of Secondary Education, says 
in the introduction : 


American history is made every day and at an 
accelerated pace during a wartime period. 
Present-day events and the social and economic 
problems that are faced by all must be re- 
vealed in the light of thorough understanding 
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of the past. The large majority of pupils com- 
plete their formal education with the last year 
of the secondary school. During a wartime 
period, boys and many girls face military serv- 
ice. All leave school to work or enter military 
service or to continue their education in other 
institutions. In a democracy it is essential that 
all have full sense of their citizenship responsi- 
bilities. It becomes imperative, therefore, that 
all boys and girls leaving our high schools 
have the thorough knowledge, background and 
understanding essential to citizens responsible 
for the preservation of a democratic society. 
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Vocational Education 





COUNTY FOOD PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


Teachers of vocational agriculture, the 
pupils enrolled in the regular agricultural 
classes and the out-of-school group receiv- 
ing instruction in machinery repair and 
food production are part of a state-wide 
union of effort to meet the food goals 
for 1944. Teachers of agriculture have 
been asked to become members of county 
food production committees to organize 
and execute production plans for the 
current season. These committees consist 
of the county agricultural agent as chair- 
man and representatives of the farm 
organizations, soil conservation, agricul- 
tural adjustment administration and sim- 
ilar agencies. These county educational 
committees, in addition to assisting in 
making plans, are asked to provide 


country-wide educational activities that 
will acquaint rural and urban dwellers 
alike with the need for mobilizing every 
possible food production resource. 

The county committees have been stim- 
ulated in their organization by the state 
educational committee on food produc- 
tion. Members of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education of the State Education 
Department have been active on this 
committee with the result that production 
plans and methods have been made im- 
mediately available for directors and 
teachers of agriculture. This entire edu- 
cational program, which has its origin in 
the State War Council, is heralded as an 
excellent illustration of the effective unity 
in mobilizing all experienced agencies. 





FUTURE FARMERS WILL MEET IN MAY 


The state-wide Future Farmers of 
America delegate meeting including all 
competitions for the 1943-44 school year 
has been scheduled for May 5th and 6th 
at the State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Morrisville. The institute 
offers facilities for housing and feeding 
this large group, in addition to being cen- 
trally located. Young farmers urged to 
attend the meeting include all state offi- 
cers, all regional F. F. A. group leaders, 
one delegate from each of the 216 chap- 
ters, all Empire Farmer candidates for 
1944, all F. F. A. contestants in public 
speaking, and as many chapter advisers 
as may be needed so that at least there 
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will be one adviser for each regional 
group. 

The program as arranged by the Future 
Farmer officers will include the annual 
business meeting and election of officers 
for 1944-45, selecting candidates and 
making the awards for the Empire 
Farmer degree, conducting the final elimi- 
nation for the state public speaking con- 
test, judging chapter exhibits and leader- 
ship program and several educational 
features. 

All local advisers of Future Farmer 
chapters are urged to make application for 
the Empire Farmer degree on or before 
April Ist. 
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SUGGESTED CALENDAR FOR SCHOOL YEAR 


The 1944-45 Register of Attendance 
will include a school calendar prepared 
by the Bureau of Statistical Services. 
The Bureau points out that this is a sug- 
gested calendar prepared to assist trus- 
tees, boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators to plan a school calendar 
that will meet the requirements of the 
statute and will give suitable considera- 
tion to local conditions. The suggested 
calendar is printed below. It will be 
noted that it provides for 194 days. 
School is required by statute to be in 
session 190 days, inclusive of legal holi- 
days and days spent by teachers at district 
superintendents’ conferences and at meet- 
ings of the State Teachers Association. 


September 5th School opens 

October 12th Columbus Day* 
November 7th Election Day*} 
November 23d Thanksgiving Day* 
November 24th Vacation 

December 18th-29th Christmas holidayst 
January lst New Year’s Day* 
January 22d-25th Regents Examinations 
February 22d Washington’s Birthday*} 


March 29th—-Apr. 3d Easter holidayst 


May 30th Memorial Day* 
June 18th-21st Regents Examinations 
June 22d School closest 


* Le holidays. 


A legal holiday falling on Sunday is to 
be observed on the following Monday. 
Labor Day may be counted only when 
school has opened prior thereto. A legal 
holiday occurring after school has opened 
in September is to be counted as one of 
the 190 days of session required provided 
it is directly preceded or directly followed 
by a day on which school is regularly in 
session. Upon Election Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday and Washington’s Birthday 
school may’ be in session or not, as deter- 
mined by the school authorities. No day 
is to be counted twice. Therefore, when 
school is in session on such days, they are 
not to be listed also as holidays. 


No. of School Days 


during Month of Legal Holidays 


September ....... 19 
 tabaenate 21 Columbus Day 
Election Day 
November eevccece 19 Thanksgiving Day 
December ....... 11 
pO Ee 22 New Year’s Day 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
February ........ 18 | Weshingtarts Birthday 
BE, cucknaandde 20 
PEE 6cdgceteced 19 
BD ccheneensunt 22 Memorial Day 
FE ee ee 16 
187 7 
194 


+ School authorities decide whether school shall be in session on these days. 


t School authorities determine vacation periods. 
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DENTAL HYGIENISTS ARE NEEDED 


Further attention is directed to the con- 
tinuing shortage of dental hygienists and 
their value to schools, public institutions, 
industrial plants, public health and dental 
offices. Principals and guidance teachers 
are urged by the Bureau of Health Serv- 
ice, Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, to acquaint senior high school girls 
with the opportunities open to them in 
training for this profession, which is re- 
stricted to women. 

It is pointed out that the earnings 
after graduation are equal to any avail- 
able to young women and the environ- 
ment in which dental hygienists work is 
wholesome and congenial. 

To become a school dental hygiene 
teacher the candidate subsequent to high 
school graduation must complete a one- 
year curriculum offered by a recognized 
school of dental hygiene, and six semester 
hours in approved professional courses, 
an orientation course in education, and 
one in child psychology, leading to a pro- 
visional certificate which is valid for five 
years in public schools. 


The holder of a provisional certificate 
is eligible for a permanent certificate pro- 
vided she completes prior to the termina- 
tion date of the provisional certificate 12 
additional semester hours in approved 
and professional courses. The dental 
hygiene teacher must be a registered 
dental hygienist in New York State. 

There are three dental hygiene training 
schools in New York State: 


Rochester Dental Dispensary 
800 East Main street, Rochester 


Columbia University, School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery 

630 West 68th street, New York 

The Murray and Leonie Guggenheim School 


for Dental Hygienists 
422-28 East 72d street, New York 


There is a long waiting list at the train- 
ing schools and the State Education 
Department for registered, certified 
hygienists and the supply does not begin 
to meet the demand. 





ITHACA SCHOOLS CONDUCT SUMMER CAMP 


The Ithaca public schools have issued 
a report of their summer day camp which 
was conducted during the summer of 1943 
as an experiment in recreation. It was 
organized in 1942 to provide wholesome, 
health-building experiences for children 
who were in serious need of such services 
and who could not secure them in any 
other way. 

Admission was based principally on 
the need for child care outside the homes 
of parents working in Ithaca industries. 
A survey revealed that nearly one-third 
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of the elementary pupils lived in homes 
where both parents were working. Chil- 
dren were selected by the school nurses 
from the public and parochial schools. 

Overnight camping was added last year. 
Groups of 14 were accommodated in the 
camp two and one-half miles from the 
city overlooking Cayuga lake. The pro- 
gram consisted of tent pitching, proper 
use of a knife and ax, fire building, camp 
craft, exploring, pioneering, bed making, 
preparation of meals, cooking and camp- 
fire programs. 
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NURSE-TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The suggestion is made by the Bureau 
of Health Service of the Department that 
the employers of school nurse-teachers 
request a review of cases in which these 
teachers have been classified as “ avail- 
able” for military service, if their depar- 
ture from the school system will impair 
the essential school health services. 

The appeal for review should be made 
to the State Committee of Procurement 
and Assignment, 353 Broadway, Albany 
7, N. Y., but not until the local committee 
has designated the individual concerned 
as “available.” The board of education 
is believed to be the agency better suited 
to request the review than the nurse con- 
cerned. The board would act only in 
cases where the nurse is a qualified school 
nurse-teacher. 

It is expected, on the other hand, that 
school officials will continue to encourage 
nurses who can do so to enter the armed 
forces, which are still greatly in need of 
such nurses. This can be done when 
health services, essential to the health and 
safety of the pupils and required by law, 
can be carried out without nursing service. 
Many school nurse-teachers have been 
deterred from enlisting by the knowledge 
that their departure would endanger the 
school program. 

So far 47 school nurse-teachers of the 
670 employed in New York State schools, 
exclusive of New York City, Rochester 
and Buffalo, have entered military serv- 
ice. Because of the urgent need for more 
and the fact there is no present means of 
drafting them, a classification of nurses is 
being made according to their degree of 
essentiality as determined by the directing 
board of the War Manpower Commission, 
which has delegated the Procurement and 
Assignment Service for Physicians, 
Dentists, Veterinarians and Nurses to 
classify each nurse under 45 years, with 
no children under 14, as “ available” for 
military service. 
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HEALTH PROJECT 


A unit of activity in the health educa- 
tion program at Jamestown is described 
below in the belief that it may prove of 
value to other elementary school teachers 
in the State: 


A HEALTH PROJECT 


This activity was planned and carried out by 
the sixth grade in the Fairmount School, 
Jamestown. 

Because training in healthful living is a vital 
part of health education in wartime we decided 
to emphasize nutrition in our health program. 

The children decided to cook and serve a 
model breakfast. In order to do this it was 
necessary to study: classes of foods, what each 
food does for the body, point values, cooking, 
serving, setting the table, table manners, clear- 
ing the table and dish washing. 

The menu as finally carried out was: 


Applesauce 
Oatmeal — Rice Krispies 
Enriched Bread 
Jam 
Cocoa 


Committees were appointed as follows: 
marketing, setting the table, making applesauce, 
cooking oatmeal, making cocoa, serving, wash- 
ing dishes, cleaning the kitchen. 

The children decided to have a hostess for 
each table and that we should say grace which 
was, “God Bless Our Food.” 

The children wrote to Miss Williams of the 
home economics department for help. She sent 
recipes for oatmeal, applesauce and cocoa, and 
a double boiler for the oatmeal. 

Three children did the marketing and the only 
things we needed to buy were milk, apples, oat- 
meal and rice krispies. The bread and cocoa 
were donated and each child brought his own 
sugar and jam, which we pooled. 

The breakfast was served at noon and at that 
point all thoughts of nutrition flew out the 
window and from then on it was a social event. 

I believe this activity was stimulating, worth 
while and friendship-building. It led toward 
independence and self-reliance. 

CaTHARINE C. RoacH 
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Adult Education 





COUNCIL FOR DURABLE PEACE MEETS 


The executive committee of the State 
Citizens’ Council for a Durable Peace had 
a year-end two-day meeting in Syracuse, 
under the chairmanship of Oscar F. 
Kerlin, Elmira superintendent of schools. 
John M. Bickel, chairman of postwar 
planning for the Carrier Corporation, was 
elected treasurer, and Mrs Jacob E. 
Eckel, chairman of the educational and 
cultural division of the Syracuse- 
Onondaga Postwar Planning Council, 
was elected executive secretary. 

The council is an outgrowth of the 
Skaneateles conference on peace issues 
held last July under the combined spon- 
sorship of the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion and Library Extension of the State 


Education Department, the New York 
State Library Association and civilian 
war agencies. The council is an associa- 
tion of leaders in about 30 community 
councils and groups. 

The council program includes exchange 
of plans and experience between local 
community councils engaged in educa- 
tional and planning activities on peace 
and the postwar period, cooperation in a 
seminar February 10th-12th at Syra- 
cuse for local leaders; promotion of ten 
sectional meetings for planning, leader 
training and discussion of peace issues, 
and an exchange bulletin reporting pro- 
grams, publications and the like. 





BUREAU COOPERATES WITH ROTARY 


The Bureau provided a guide for dis- 
cussion and for a registration of opinion 
in local clubs, at the district governors’ 


The Conference on Postwar Planning 
for Rotarians, conducted in December in 
New York City by the district governors 
of International Rotary in eastern New 
York and adjacent sections of New 
Jersey and Connecticut, was carried on 
with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Adult Education of the State Education 
Department. 

Walter D. Head, past chairman of the 
postwar activities committee of the Inter- 
national Rotary, served as general chair- 
man, and John W. Herring of the Bureau 
presided at the discussion. Speakers in- 
cluded Dwayne Orton, educational direc- 
tor of International Business Machines 
Corporation; Clark M. Eichelberger, 
director of the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace; J. B. Condliffe, 
economist and specialist on postwar eco- 
nomic planning, and Stuart Chase, author 
and economist. 
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request. The Bureau cites this meeting 
as a significant and successful illustration 
of Department cooperation with civic 
bodies. 


WEAVER ELECTED 


Gilbert G. Weaver, supervisor of indus- 
trial teacher training in the State Educa- 
tion Department, was elected president of 
the National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Trainers at the recent convention 
in Chicago. The membership of the 
organization includes the men and 
women throughout the United States who 
are responsible for the professional 
training of vocational teachers. 
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GATEWAY TO CITIZENSHIP 


The United States Department of 
Justice has prepared The Gateway to 
Citizenship, a manual of principles and 
procedures for use by members of the 
Bench and Bar, the staff of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, civil and 
educational authorities, and patriotic or- 
ganizations in an effort to dignify and 
emphasize the significance of citizenship. 
It was prepared in cooperation with the 
committees on American citizenship of 
the American Bar Association and the 
Federal Bar Association. 

Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone of the 
United States Supreme Court says of this 
book : 

It reminds us all that what is truly an im- 
portant event in the lives of those who come 
from other lands to seek citizenship here, is no 
less important for the Nation which we serve; 
and that upon us rests the responsibility for 
welcoming our new citizens with dignity and 
reverence in keeping with so precious an insti- 
tution as American citizenship. 

It makes well-considered and helpful sug- 
gestions which, if followed, will divest naturali- 
zation proceedings of any suggestions that ad- 
mission to citizenship is a casual or perfunctory 
matter. They will help to inspire in our 
naturalized citizens respect for their newly 
acquired citizenship by demonstrating that we 
respect and honor it ourselves. 


WASTE PAPER SALVAGE 


Schools and colleges have been urged 
to join in the collection of waste paper 
to offset a critical shortage in paper which 
is threatening not only to reduce school 
supplies but to hamper the basic war 
effort. Dr John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, in a 
letter to Dr George D. Stoddard, State 
Commissioner of Education, points out 
this situation and quotes Donald M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Production 
Board, as follows: 


The need for more waste paper is becoming 
increasingly critical each day. The constantly 
growing demand for paper by our armed 
forces for the production of hundreds of mili- 
tary items has reduced the inventories of our 
paper mills to alarmingly low levels. Shut- 
downs are imminent in many places. 

Doctor Studebaker promises no “ back- 
wash” of paper collected, as in 1942, 
provided local school authorities will clear 
with their local salvage committees of the 
state salvage offices before undertaking 
waste paper collections. He points out 
that the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association is carrying on a vigorous 
publicity campaign on the need for col- 
lecting waste paper. He declares that a 
very special effort on the part of schools 
is needed. 





RETIREMENT BOARD 


The resignation of Dr Randolph T. 
Congdon as executive secretary of the 
New York State Teachers Retirement 
Board and the appointment of C. B. 
Murray, superintendent of the fourth 
supervisory district of Clinton county, as 
his successor, effective September 1, 1944, 
have recently been announced. 

Doctor Congdon came to the Retire- 
ment Board from the principalship of 
Potsdam State Normal School in 1939. 
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NAMES SECRETARY 


He had served as a member of the board 
since the inauguration of the retirement 
system in 1921, and had been chairman 
of the board for five years preceding his 
appointment as secretary. 

Mr Murray was principal of Lyon 
Mountain High School before his elec- 
tion as district superintendent of schools 
in 1926. He is active in professional and 
community affairs and has been a mem- 
ber of the Retirement Board since 1940. 
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Rural Education 





TWO DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS RETIRE 


The retirement of District Superintend- 
ents Philetus M. Helfer and Henry M. 
Brush on December 31st removed from 
active educational leadership two veteran 
schoolmen who worked for many years 
to improve the educational facilities for 
the children of their districts. 

District Superintendent Helfer was in 
charge of the schools of the fifth super- 
visory district of Onondaga county. 
Included in the 37 school districts which 
he supervised are four academic schools, 
one of which is the Marcellus Central 
Rural School. He furnished the leader- 


ship which resulted in bringing together 
13 districts to form this centralization. 
Two common school districts have since 
been added. 

Mr Helfer began teaching in 1892 and 
began supervisory work in 1902. He was 


elected district superintendent in June 
1929. Starting as a rural teacher in 
Onondaga county, he earned $280 for his 
first year’s work but the second year, 
when he became a fourth grade teacher at 
East Syracuse, his salary was $360. He 
was later grade teacher and principal at 
Minoa, principal and science and mathe- 
matics teacher at Marathon, head teacher 
at Sing Sing and Auburn prisons, super- 
intendent of the George Junior Republic 
at Freeville, teacher of junior high school 
history and arithmetic at Auburn and 
principal of the Fulton elementary school 
at Auburn. 

During the first World War he was 
educational director at Camp Lee, Va. 
He returned to administrative work at 
Auburn and was later high school prin- 
cipal at Marcellus and Skaneateles. He 
is a graduate of the grade school at 
Minoa, the East Syracuse High School 
and holds the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy from Syracuse University. 
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Superintendent Brush had been super- 
intendent of the fifth supervisory district 
of Steuben county since 1911. At the 
time he was elected district superin- 
tendent, Mr Brush was principal of the 
Arkport Union School. It is interesting 
to note that today Arkport is one of the 
fine centralizations in Superintendent 
Brush’s territory. 

Mr Brush taught a rural school at 
Hornellsville, later became principal at 
Mecklenburg and then principal at the 
Arkport Union School. Intensely inter- 
ested in the welfare of children, he worked 
hard for their educational improvement. 
During his terms as district superin- 
tendent, he established two central dis- 
tricts in his territory, one at Canisteo and 
the other at Arkport. By persuasion he 
was able to annex other districts to these- 
central units and built a fine educational 
system in that part of Steuben county 
over which he had jurisdiction. 


MRS CHASE DIES 


Mrs Emma Cooke Chase, who served 
five terms as superintendent of the third 
supervisory district of Sullivan county, 
died in January. She was a graduate of 
Oneonta High School, of Albany Normal 
School in 1890 and studied at Cornell 
and New York universities. She was 
connected at various times with the 
schools in Amsterdam, Oneonta, Livings- 
ton Manor and Colliersville. She was 
first elected district superintendent in 
1911. She was born March 8, 1869, and 
was a resident of Monticello. 
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With the Board of Regents 





REGENTS APPOINT COMMITTEES 


Actions taken by the Board of Regents 
at New York City January 21st included: 

Appointment of David Sessler, chair- 
man of the department of biology of the 
Far Rockaway High School, New York 
City, to the committee cooperating with 
the State Education Department in the 
preparation of biology examinations 

Changing the names of: Academy of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, New York City, 
to Notre Dame Convent School; and 
Randolph High School to Randolph 
Central School 

Granting of absolute charters to the 
China Institute in America, Inc., New 
York City, and to the Rome Historical 
Society 

Extension of the provisional charters of 
the Cicero Free Library, the Livingston 
Manor Free Library, the Otego Free 
Library, the Port Ewen Free Library, the 
Port Leyden Community Library, the 
Sanborn-Pekin Free Library at Sanborn, 


the Tully Free Library and the Turtle 
Bay Music School, Inc. 

Approval of the transfer of property of 
the Voorheesville Free Library to the re- 
cently chartered Voorheesville Central 
School District Public Library, and revok- 
ing the charter of the Voorheesville Free 
Library 

Appointment of the following to a com- 
mittee to confer with the State Education 
Department in connection with the form 
of the new Regents scholarship examina- 
tion: Dr Ben D. Wood, director of the 
Bureau of Collegiate Educational Re- 
search, Columbia University; Professor 
John M. Stalmaker, of the College En- 
trance Examinations Board, Princeton, 
N. J.; Professor E. F. Lindquist, of the 
University of Iowa 

Amendment of the charter of St Ber- 
nardine of Siena College, Loudonville, to 
permit the governing board automatically 
to constitute the board of trustees. 





MUSEUM GUIDE DIES 


Visitors to the New York State Mu- 
seum will miss a figure that has guided 
a whole generation of people through the 
exhibits on the top floor of the Education 
Building in Albany, through the death 
on January 9th of John L. Casey, chief 
museum guide. 

Mr Casey came to the State Education 
Department in 1912 and four years later 
was appointed to the position he occupied 
at his death. Thus for 28 years he 
greeted individuals and classes from all 
parts of the State and Nation and helped 
them to learn more about the Museum. 
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RURAL SCHOOL LUNCHES 


A pamphlet, Lunch in the Rural School, 
has been prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics Education, State Education 
Department, and is available from the 
Bureau for those interested in such topics 
as: the daily food needs of the child, a 
good noon lunch for children, planning 
menus, suggested menus, equipment 
necessary, food preparation to save 
nutritive value of food, and financing the 
school lunch. Brief comments are in- 
cluded on records and reports for schools 
using the Federal Distribution Adminis- 
tration funds. 
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RECENT EDUCATION MATERIAL 


COMPILED BY THE EDUCATION LIBRARIAN, NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 


Books 


Educational Settlements Association, Lon- 
don. People’s colleges for residential adult 
education. The author. 1943. 3lp. 6d. 

Gwynn, J. M. Curriculum principles and 
social trends. Macmillan. 1943. 630p. 
$3.50 

Livingstone, Sir Richard. Education for a 
world adrift. Macmillan. 1943. 158p. 
$1.25 

Mager, N. H. Practice tests for all jobs. 
Crown Publishing Company. 1943. 248p. 
$2; Ryerson Press. $3 

Maritain, Jacques. Education at the cross- 
roads. Yale Univ. Press. 1943. 120p. 
$2 

Perry, R. D. Children need adults. 
1943. 136p. $1.50 


Pryor, H. B. As the child grows. 
1943. 400p. $3 


Remmers, H. H. & Gage, N. L. Educa- 
tional measurement and_ evaluation. 
Harper. 1943. 580p. $3.25 


Triggs, F. O. Remedial reading: the diag- 
nosis and correction of reading difficulties 
at the college level. Univ. of Minnesota. 
1943. 219p. $2.50 


Wrightstone, J. W., Leggitt, Dorothy, & 
Reid, Seerley. Basic social-science skills: 
finding, evaluating and using information. 
Holt. 1943. 18lp. $1.20 

For students. 


Harper. 


Silver. 


Pamphlets 


Behrens, H. D. & Bell, J. O. Needed: new 
approaches in studies of teacher success. 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 
1943. 2lp. Free 


Betts, Emmett A. Visual readiness for read- 
ing. Reading Clinic, Pennsylvania State 
College. 1943. 38p. 50c 

Reprint from Visual Digest, 1942-43. 

California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association. The elementary school faces 
the problems of migration. (Its 15th 
Yearbook) 1943. $1 

Connecticut. Department of Education. 
Manual for members of boards of educa- 
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tion. Monograph 1, Living and making a 
living. 1940, reprinted July 1943. 57p. 15c 


The first of a series of monographs relating 
to the job of the school board members. 
Includes a statement of the general purposes 
of education and a discussion of some of the 
fundamental elements involved in the consid- 
eration of sound educational policies. 


Evans, E. K. So you're going to teach. 
Chicago. Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 
Ellis av., Chicago. 52p. Illustrated with 
cartoons, 25c 


Freeman, F. N. & Wenger, M. A. Chicago 
mental growth battery: ten tests of graded 
difficulty for the study of intellectual 
development. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1943 

Book of directions and envelop of tests. $1 


Haggard, Ernest A. Some factors determin- 
ing adjustment during and readjustment 
following experimentally induced stress. 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1943 


Offprint from Contemporary Psychopa- 
thology; ed. by S. S. Tomkins, p. 529-44. 


Kentucky. Department of Education. School 
lunch program. (Educational Bulletin, 
v.11, no.8, October 1943). p. 460-85 


Nef, J. H. The universities look for unity: 
an essay on the responsibilities of the mind 
to civilization in war and peace. Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 41 Washington sq., New York. 
1943. 42p. 50c 


New York University. Department of For- 
eign Languages. The foreign language 
teacher’s responsibility in the war effort; 
ed. by Hymen Alpern and A. I. Katsh. 
The author. 1943. 55p. 50c 


Report of ninth annual foreign language 
conference, November 1942. Mimeographed. 


United States Children’s Bureau. Under- 


standing juvenile delinquency. (Its Pub- 
lication no. 300). 1943. 52p. 10c 


Controlling juvenile delinquency. 
(Its Publication no. 301) 1943. 27p. 10c 


United States Office of Education. Publica- 
tions related to elementary education: Pt], 
Elementary education and the war; Pt 11, 
General publications, April 1943. 13p. Free 

Includes only publications of United States 
Office of Education. 
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Woods Schools. The outlook for the excep- 
tional child in post-war America. (Pro- 
ceedings of the Ninth Institute of the Child 
Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, in 
collaboration with the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, February 1943) 
Child Research Clinic, Woods Schools, 
Langhorne, Pa. 43p. Single copies free 


World Student Service Fund. The story of 
world student relief, 1937-1943. The 
author. 1943. 3lp. 


BOOK ON DEFECTIVE SIGHT 


Hathaway, Winifred. Education and health 
of the partially seeing child. Published 
for the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness by Columbia University 
Press. 1943. Illustrated. 216p. + xiii. 


$2.50 

Mrs Hathaway, associate director of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, in this book explains the principles 
underlying educational procedures and health 
services for partially seeing children. The 
book is not only for teachers of special classes, 
but for all teachers and supervisors who may 
have children with defective vision in their 
schools, and for social workers, physicians, 
nurses and parents who are responsible for 
the children’s welfare. 

Furthermore, the book shows how the prin- 
ciples may be applied in cities, towns, villages 
or isolated rural areas. The author describes 
specifically the equipment, mechanical devices 
and teaching methods which are available and 
discusses the various problems of classifica- 
tion, supervision, financing etc. which are in- 
volved in an educational program for partially 
seeing children. These children have been 
found to be misfits in schools for the blind 
and in classes for normally seeing children, if 
no special provisions are made to meet their 
problems. 

Mrs Hathaway is one of the two women 
who have received the Leslie Dana gold 
medal for outstanding achievement in the pre- 
vention of blindness and the conservation of 
vision. 


a ) 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation, Philadelphia, Pa., April 5th—8th 

New York State Association on Super- 
vision, Albany, May 7th-9th 
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HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Dr H. Claude Hardy, superintendent 
of schools at White Plains, was reelected 
president of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association at the annual meeting of 
the House of Delegates in Rochester in 
December. Dr Charles C. Ward, presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College at 
Plattsburg, was elected first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs Dorothy Fritts, teacher at the 
Alexander Central School, Darien Center, 
second vice president; Ruth V. Gifford, 
teacher at the Oneida High School, third 
vice president, and Dr Harold P. French, 
Loudonville, district superintendent of 
schools of the third supervisory district 
of Albany county, fourth vice president. 

Among the resolutions approved were 
those favoring: 

Federal aid to schools, with the control vested 
in the states and local school districts 

A strengthened program of adult education 

Retention of the services of school nurse- 
teachers and dental hygiene teachers under the 
State Education Department, with educational 
requirements set by the Board of Regents 

Minimum teacher salary of $1500 a year 

Revision of state-aid formula to remove in- 
equalities and to provide funds for material and 
equipment for school districts 

Postwar program to meet youth needs 

Extension of teacher tenure 

Cost-of-living relief to teachers 

Doubling the number and value of state 
scholarships 

Opposition to cancellation of the earned in- 
come credit in the federal income tax 

Opposition to extending the federal social 
security system to include the New York State 
Teachers Retirement System 

A study of the relationship between required 
and elective high school subjects before proposed 
requirements become mandatory 

Transfer of the midyear Regents examinations 
to the 20th week of school 

Study and action on retirement rights of 
teachers from nontenure areas who have 
entered national service 

Adjustment of the present method of com- 
puting the withholding tax on teachers’ salaries 

Reconsideration of Federal Aid Bill 

Full democratic practices in the procedure of 
dismissing an employe of a board of education 
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School and Public Libraries 





LIBRARIES ADOPT COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


The Bloomfield, Glen Ridge and Mont- 
clair public libraries have consummated 
a plan of cooperative book service based 
on the regional interloan now used by 
public libraries in numerous districts of 
England and Wales. The service went 
into effect November 2d. 

As strict gasoline rationing was con- 
tinued, libraries were more and more 
convinced that the cooperative plan would 
help many discouraged library borrowers. 
In the area embraced by the three munici- 
palities there have been numerous pockets 
where the present transportation provi- 
sions and the natural flow of traffic make 
the public library in a reader’s own town 
an inconvenient one to use. By this newly 
adopted service readers under present war 


conditions will not be hampered by town 
boundary lines from borrowing books 
easily. 

The new plan establishes interlibrary 
memberships, permitting borrowing from 
neighboring libraries as well as the use 
of their reference rooms. Regular library 
cards will be issued by any one of the 
three libraries to any member in good 
standing in one of the other libraries of 
the group. This plan does not include 
high school pupils, as they are served by 
their own school libraries. This plan was 
worked out by the librarians, and the 
three boards of trustees have given ap- 
proval to the adoption of the system for a 
trial period. 





PUPILS HELP PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The supervisors are reported to be 
especially pleased and impressed by the 
earnest attitude of the volunteers, and by 
their aptitude, intelligence, application and 


A volunteer project for high school 
pupils, reported as highly successful, was 
started at the Mount Vernon Public Li- 
brary last fall. 

This is part of a larger undertaking 
to provide useful out-of-school activities 
for young people, particularly girls whose 
fathers, mothers, older brothers and 
sisters are actively aiding the war effort 
and who have been feeling “left out.” 
There were 63 volunteers for the library, 
from whom about 30 have been accepted. 
They operate on a regular schedule, re- 
porting in and out when they arrive and 
leave, and receive some school credit for 
the time. The work done includes clip- 
ping newspapers, working at the switch- 
board, sign making, shelf reading, filing, 
pasting labels and book pockets, typing 
catalog cards etc. 
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generally excellent deportment. Some 
initial skepticism as to the possible use- 
fulness of such volunteer work has been 
completely dissipated. 


————_O— 


NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Jane Bradt, a graduate of Carnegie 
Library School in Pittsburgh and for- 
merly librarian at McCord Memorial 
Library, North East, Pa., is a newcomer 
at the Mount Vernon Public Library. 
Sophronia W. Dewey, formerly librarian 
at Ogdensburg Public Library, joined the 
staff December 16th. 
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AID ASKED FOR PERU LIBRARY 


Many countries and institutions in the 
Americas are assisting in the rehabilita- 
tion of the National Library of Peru and 
the Lima Geographical Society, dis- 
astrously affected by fire last May, in 
which thousands of books and manu- 
scripts were destroyed. Peru has set 
aside 5,000,000 soles for a new building. 

To organize most effectively the co- 
operation in the United States of indi- 
viduals, private institutions and _ the 
government, the American Secretary of 
State has appointed a committee to aid 
the National Library of Peru and the 
Lima Geographical Society. 

Sénor Jorge Basadre, director of the 
National Library of Peru, has informed 
representatives of the committee, who re- 
cently discussed with him in Lima the 
most useful and appropriate forms of 
assistance from this country, that the 
library particularly needs books in the 
following categories : 


American classics in English, and Spanish 
translations of them; standard reference books; 
books on librarianship and library problems; 
books produced by United States authors on 
Latin American culture — particularly Peru- 
vian culture; books on teaching of the English 
language, including grammars, dictionaries and 
other teaching aids, and files of a few selected 
standard periodicals such as the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers and Foreign Affairs 


The Lima Geographical Society, in 
addition, desires to rebuild its collection 
of geographical works on the nations of 
the world. 

All gifts should be marked “ For the 
National Library of Peru” and sent to 
the Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress, where they will be acknowl- 
edged, preserved as a collection in a 
locked stack and then presented as a unit 
to the National Library of Peru and the 
Lima Geographical Society. 





NORTH CAROLINA HONORS MARJORIE BEAL 


sion in 1930, there were only 3; now 39 book- 
mobiles and one delivery truck serve 47 of the 


The many friends of Marjorie Beal 
will be interested in her selection as the 
outstanding “ Woman of the Year” in 
North Carolina. 

The Progressive Farmer announces the 
award in its January issue: 

Because of her outstanding service to the 
farm families of North Carolina in helping pro- 
vide every family of every county in the state 
with an opportunity to borrow good books, we 
recognize as 1943 “Woman of the Year in 
Service in Rural North Carolina” Miss 
Marjorie Beal, secretary and director of the 
North Carolina Library Commission. 

In 16 years (1927-1943), North Carolina 
counties with county-wide library service have 
increased from 12 to 80; counties with no pub- 
lic libraries of any kind have decreased from 
50 to 7— most of this progress being made 
since Miss Beal came to the Library Commis- 
sion in 1930. 

Also, North Carolina now has more book- 
mobiles than any other state in the Union. 
When Miss Beal came to the Library Commis- 
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100 counties. These trucks make regular trips 
to every community of these 47 counties, and 
not only (1) lend books to people met at 
scheduled stops but (2) leave collections of 
books at community centers, and (3) take 
orders for books to be brought on later trips or 
in some cases sent by mail. 

Books not available in the county library may 
be borrowed from the North Carolina Library 
Commission, Raleigh, or from other libraries, 
thus making almost any book in print available 
to the student on the most remote farm in the 
state. 

Miss Beal was a library supervisor in 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment for many years. She served first 
as school library supervisor and later as 
public library supervisor until her ap- 
pointment as secretary and director of 
the North Carolina Library Commission 
in 1930. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


The New Rochelle Public Library cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary from Novem- 
ber 10th to 21st with a program centered 
around community growth and interest 
and the library’s part in this development. 

The climax of the celebration was the 
dedication of the Huntington Memorial 
Room on November 21st in honor of 
Mary E. Huntington, librarian for more 
than 40 years. This room contains a 
special collection of books of permanent 
value bought by the library and contrib- 
uted by friends of Miss Huntington and 
various clubs in the city. Included in 
special events of the day was a color 
guard’s presentation of an American flag 
to the library. A series of interesting 
exhibits, showing the work in the differ- 
ent departments of the library and its 
branches, was on view. 


BRANCHES OPENED 


North Salem Library has opened a 
branch three hours a week in Croton 
Falls, because of the gas shortage. There 
is another children’s branch in the Croton 
Falls grade school and one in the central 
school at Purdy Station. All are reported 
doing well, with a total of 600 volumes in 
the outside branches. The annual square 
dance to raise funds for the library was 
held last fall, with about 400 persons 
attending. 


DOCTOR CATTELL DIES 


Dr James McKeen Cattell, founder of 
School and Society and editor of Science, 
died on January 20th in Lancaster, Pa., 
at the age of 83 years. Doctor Cattell 
was a pioneer in experimental psychology 
and an outstanding man of science. 
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PUBLICATION CHANGED 


Victory Bulletin, the weekly publica- 
tion formerly issued by the Office of War 
Information, is now being continued by 
the American Council on Public Affairs 
of Washington, D. C. 

The publication is based exclusively on 
the text of official releases, announce- 
ments and documents relating to the 
progress of the war, the activities of the 
various federal agencies contributing to 
the war effort, the impact of the war on 
the national economy etc. It contains 
extra sections about the armed forces, 
foreign affairs, labor, new government 
publications and war information. It 
offers material about war production, man 
power problems, civilian defense, ration- 
ing, price regulation, agriculture etc., in 
addition to charts and illustrations. 

The magazine is found particularly 
useful to public interest groups, educators, 
civic leaders, schools, libraries, social 
scientists and adult education workers. 
For sample copies of the magazine and 
information about its contents, inquiries 
should be addressed to the council at 
2153 Florida avenue, Washington, D. C. 


ee © ad 


PETER NELSON DIES 


Peter Nelson, who retired as super- 
visor of public records in the Division of 
Archives and History in the State Edu- 
cation Department in 1936 after 35 years’ 
service with the Department, died Janu- 
ary 27th at his home in Albany. He was 
born in Denmark October 20, 1875, and 
came to the United States when a child. 

He received the degree of bachelor of 
arts from Union College in 1898. After 
attending the New York State Library 
School he joined the New York State 
Library staff as an assistant in 1901. 

Mr Nelson was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa at Union College, a member of 
the Albany Philosophical Society, the 
New York State Historical Association 
and the American Historical Association. 
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Public Service Training 





BUREAU TRAINS FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


The Bureau of Public Service Train- 
ing during 1943 conducted civilian war 
training for nearly 100,000 public em- 
ployes and civilians and made possible 
the showing of war films to nearly 3,000,- 
000 persons, according to a report by 
Albert H. Hall, Chief of the Bureau and 
Director of the Office of War Training of 
the State War Council. The work of the 
Bureau in training regular state and 
municipal employes is not included in 
these figures. 

When Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, offered the 
services and facilities of the Bureau of 
Public Service Training to the Governor 
and the State Defense Council in June 
1941, the Bureau embarked on its pres- 
ent program of public employe and 
civilian war training. This eventually 
necessitated a staff of 31 additional super- 
visory, instructional and clerical personnel 
and other facilities. The State War 
Council has provided these through ap- 
propriations, aggregating approximately 
$114,500 during 1943, to its State Office 
of War Training, which the Bureau ad- 
ministers. 

The centralized, professional guidance 
and coordinated direction of all state and 
local civilian war training programs, ex- 
cept vocational training for war produc- 
tion, which the Bureau now renders 
through its administration of the State 
Office of War Training, is the outgrowth 
of the State Fire Defense Training Pro- 
gram which it was requested by the Gov- 
ernor and former State Defense Council 
to organize and conduct on June 13, 1941. 
This was followed by the creation, in 
June 1942, of the Office of War Training, 
in which all civilian defense training ac- 
tivities were concentrated for economy in 
administration and maximum use of 
training resources. 
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It is a cooperative service agency 
whose training facilities and special edi- 
torial and duplicating services are utilized 
widely by all state and local war council 
agencies. The constant objective of the 
office is to harness the rich public and 
private training resources of the State at 
little or no cost to taxpayers. The office 
endeavors to satisfy new training needs 
created by the rapidly shifting impact of 
the war upon civilian life. Fuel and 
motor vehicle conservation training pro- 
grams conducted by the office, for ex- 
ample, indicate that such new civilian war 
training needs are met as they emerge. 

The Office of War Training assists all 
agencies, associated with the state and 
local war councils, in the preparation and 
publication of curriculum materials, the 
selection and training of war instructors, 
the assembling and use of visual aids and 
demonstration devices, including instruc- 
tional and informational war films, charts 
and models, and in the development of 
methods of certification of successful 
training course completion. 

The extension of services of the office 
to localities of the State is facilitated by 
local war training committees in 91 city 
and county war councils. 

The office provided training for officers 
and instructors of 20 different types of 
civilian war agencies, with a total enrol- 
ment of 26,513. Special war lectures and 
demonstrations presented by its staff en- 
rolled an additional 70,000. The war film 
collection of the office is the largest 
civilian war training and informational 
film library in the United States. During 
the year 3,000,000 citizens of the State 
saw these films. During the year, the 
office produced 11 new training manuals. 
A total of 60,000 copies of its own manu- 
als were distributed during 1943. 
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No other state possesses a centralized 
professional civilian war training agency 
comparable to the Office of War Training 
or provides such extensive war training 
service. 

Accomplishments of the year are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Fire defense training program. In 
addition to 1400 firemen trained in the 
basic course and 576 fire officers in the 
advanced fire defense course, activities in- 
cluded training 1500 fire brigade per- 
sonnel and other plant protection forces 
in war production plants and United 
States Army ordnance works, training 
683 officers of fire department rescue 
squads for wartime emergencies, and 
training 800 police and fire department 
personnel in arson detection and preven- 
tion. Cooperative fire training services 
were also rendered to the United States 
Coast Guard for its shore installations in 
the State. Arrangements were made to 


assist fire prevention and fire defense 
education in the public schools. Training 
assistance was given to the state coordi- 
nator of the forest fire-fighters service in 
editing, publishing and distributing 28,800 


copies of its handbook. New York State 
now leads the Nation in practical, fire- 
manic training which places emphasis on 
demonstration technics. A total of 54,959 
firemen and others attended the various 
classes and demonstrations conducted by 
the state fire instructors. 


Driver training program. A civilian 
defense driver training program begun in 
1942 was continued in 1943 with seven 
regional training institutes to train 671 
instructors. Each instructor received the 
appropriate manual and _ instructional 
films. Driver units were later organized 
in all parts of the State. More than 100 
local driver training schools were or- 
ganized with an enrolment of 10,000. 
This was done in cooperation with the 
State War Transportation Committee. 


School bus driver training. Five 
training schools for school bus driver in- 
structors were conducted in December, 
the first step in training 4000 drivers of 
school buses in the State. The 105 driver 
training centers in local schools use the 
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standard New York State school bus 
driver training course embodied in a 270- 
page manual. A School Bus Driver’s 
Handbook is in preparation. 


Fuel conservation training program. 
At the request of the State War Council’s 
chairman of the Division of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor, Doctor Wilson, 
13 fuel conservation schools were con- 
ducted for boiler operators, superin- 
tendents and engineers of public and large 
private buildings, including school build- 
ings, with a total registration of 1063. 
Six additional schools were scheduled for 
December in New York City, sponsored 
by the New York City Priorities and 
Allocations Board. 


Plant protection training program. 
The plant protection training program, 
initiated for the State Office of Civilian 
Protection in 1942, was continued in 
1943 with a series of ten district plant 
protection schools for a total attendance 
of 1123 industrial executives. 


War gas protection training pro- 
gram. In collaboration with the state 
gas consultant, the office assisted in or- 
ganizing and operating five gas recon- 
naissance officers and instructors institutes 
with a total attendance of 527. 


Air raid warden training program. 
The state air raid warden training pro- 
gram was continued with five county air 
raid warden instructor-training institutes 
for an additional 1539 to train local 
wardens. Special schools to train theater 
and department store air-raid-precautions 
personnel were also conducted. 


Food and drug officials training pro- 
gram. A two-day war training insti- 
tute for 121 food and drug officials of 
New York State and six other northeast- 
ern states was organized for the State 
Department of Agriculture and Markets 
and the Emergency Council of Food and 
Drug Officials of the Northeastern States, 
the State Health Department and the 
state gas consultant. This was followed 
by a four-day war training laboratory for 
food control chemists. 

Block leader service training pro- 
gram. The office developed a Block 
Leader Instructor’s Manual for the State 
Office of Civilian Mobilization, which was 
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presented to 3234 officers and instructors 
in this service at 17 regional training in- 
stitutes. A Block Service Leader’s Kit 
was developed for local adaptation. Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey wrote “ A Mes- 
sage to Block Service Leaders” in the 
foreword to this kit. 


Local war training committee insti- 
tutes. Twelve institutes were con- 
ducted to acquaint personnel numbering 
443 of local war training committees with 
their organization and functions. A hand- 
book on this subject was used. 


Child care training program. A 
32-minute instructional film, “ Care for 
Children of Working Mothers,” with 
commentary by Helen Hayes, was pro- 
duced for the State Committee on Child 
Care, with the assistance of the Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, and technical assistance 
of the film unit of the Conservation De- 
partment. Assistance was also given the 
state committee producing another film, 
“What of Your Child?” which was pho- 
tographed and directed by the film unit 
in the State Health Department. Gov- 
ernor Dewey introduces this five-minute 
film, which will be shown in commercial 


moving picture theaters to recruit chil- 
dren of working mothers for both pre- 


school and school-age centers. A pamph- 
let, Community Responsibility for Chil- 
dren in Wartime, was designed and pub- 
lished for the committee to assist local 
war councils to organize local child care 
facilities. 


Training course in teaching methods. 
Because such a large number of volun- 
teer civilian defense instructors had no 
teaching experience, a course in practical 
teaching methods was developed by the 
office in cooperation with members of the 
Department and superintendents of public 
schools. About 3000 civilian defense 
instructors now use this manual. 


Emergency sanitation and water 
service training program. Following 
five regional institutes for instructors for 
all water works officials and auxiliaries, 
35 local schools were organized with a 
total attendance of 2500. Standard les- 
son sheets and lecture materials were de- 
veloped by the office in cooperation with 
sanitation and water works engineers of 
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the State Health Department, and pub- 
lished in the Emergency Sanitation and 
Water Works Manual, 365 pages, dis- 
tributed to 4300 sanitation and water 
works officials. 


Physical fitness training program. 
An instructional film, “ Fit to Fight on 
All Fronts,” was produced by the office 
for the Department’s Division of Health 
and Physical Education, and the State 
Office of Physical Fitness. This film has 
been seen by a total audience of 367,624, 
a large percentage of whom were students 
in junior and senior high schools. Per- 
mission was granted to the United States 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to 
make duplicate prints in Spanish and 
Portuguese for distribution throughout 
Latin America. Arrangements were ‘also 
made to distribute “ Can You Take It?” 
a pre-induction training film produced by 
the State Office of Physical Fitness. 


Instructional materials. The office 
has an instructional materials unit, which 
develops training manuals and films. 


Instructional film service. The office 
has developed a film library of instruc- 
tional and informational war training films 
which contains 1500 prints of 200 differ- 
ent titles. Two-thirds of these were ac- 
quired without cost to the State. They 
were seen by a total audience of 3,000,000 
during 1943. About 400,000 citizens now 
see films of the office each month. A 
total of 538 agencies and organizations in 
94 city and county war council areas, and 
355 public schools have used this service. 
A War Film Catalog and Handbook has 
been published. All films which have 
been bought, borrowed or produced by 
the office have been reviewed and ap- 
proved by representatives of New York 
State War Council agencies. The as- 
sistance of the film units of the State Con- 
servation Department and State Health 
Department has been invaluable in pro- 
ducing new films, and in inspecting and 
repairing the films. 


Dr Ward C. Bowen, Chief of the 
Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, has as- 
sisted with the acquisition and distribu- 
tion of war films, and is chairman of the 
state war film advisory committee. 
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Industrial consultant training pro- 
gram. The office organized two in- 
dustrial consultant training schools at the 
request of Commissioner Martin P. 
Catherwood, New York State Division of 
Commerce, to provide industrial consult- 
ants of the Bureau of Industry of the Di- 
vision of Commerce with a brief but 
intensive course to help them expedite and 
facilitate procurement and referral of war 
contracts and subcontracts in the interest 
of New York State industry. 


Instructional publications. During 
1943 a total of 60,000 copies of the 18 
training manuals and handbooks issued 
by the office to supplement the materials 
published by the O. C. D. were dis- 
tributed. The complete list of publica- 
tions issued by the office follows (* indi- 
cates development and publication in 
1943) : 

Air Raid Warden Instructor’s Manual 

Air Raid Warden Manual of Tactics 

Block Leader Service Instructor’s Manual 

*Block Service Leader’s Kit 

Civilian Defense Driver Instructor’s Manual 

Check List of Fire Hazards 

*Community Responsibility for Children in 
Wartime 

*Fire Defense Training, Advanced Course 

Fire Defense Training, Basic Course 

*Fire Department Rescue Squads 

*Forest Fire-Fighters Handbook 

*Improving Supervisory Practice through In- 
Service Training 

Instructor-Training Manual 

*Local War Training Committee Handbook 

*Reactions of People under Stress 

*Sanitation and Water Works (Instructor’s) 
Manual 

*School Bus Driver Instructor’s Manual 

*War Film Catalog and Handbook 


Civilian war training certificates. 
At the request of the State War Coun- 
cil, a plan of war training certification and 
recognition for civilian war instructors, 
public employes and other civilians com- 
pleting training in civilian war services 
was prepared by the office. The plan 
established requirements for candidates 
for war instructor certificates and war 
training certificates. Since some of the 
training also meets requirements for 
Regents public service training certificates 
and certificates of service, an individual 
completing teaching or administering a 
civilian war training course successfully 
may also be eligible for these State Edu- 
cation Department awards. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New publications of the State Educa- 
tion Department issued in the past few 
months include: 


Regents Plan for Postwar Education in the 
State of New York 

Bulletin 1254, New York State Library 125th 
Annual Report 

Bulletin 1256, Registered Physicians, Doctors 
of Medicine, Osteopathic Physicians, Physio- 
therapists Registered with the New York 
State Education Department, 1943 

Bulletin 1257, The Bookmark, A Selection of 
Recent Books Issued Five Times a Year by 
the Book Information Section of the New 
York State Library, August 1943 

Bulletin 1258, Organization and Leadership of 
Group Discussions and Forums, by LeRoy 
E. Bowman, Bureau of Adult Education 

Bulletin 1259, The Bookmark, Children’s Books 
of 1941-42 

Bulletin 1260, Use of School Buildings — Law 
Pamphlet 6 

Syllabus in Trigonometry, 1943 

Syllabus in Plane Geometry, 1943 

Directory of Elementary School Principals and 
Supervisors of New York State, 1943-44 

Regulations of the Commissioner of Education 
Governing Higher and Professional Educa- 
tion 

Handbook 9, Higher Education, Medicine in- 
cluding Osteopathy and Physiotherapy, Janu- 
ary 1944 

Handbook 24, Organization 
November 1943 

Handbook 28, Higher Education, Optometry, 
January 1944 

Handbook 33, Higher Education, Certified 
Shorthand Reporting, 1942-44 

Handbook 35, Higher Education, Architecture, 
December 1943 

Handbook 42, Examination for State Scholar- 
ships in Cornell University — Law, Regula- 
tions and Instructions to Examiners, No- 
vember 1943 

Children and the War, A Bibliography Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Division of Elementary Education 

A Bibliography for American History II (Re- 
printed from the Bulletin to the Schools, 
October and November 1943) 

New York State Museum Bulletin 335, New 
York State Museum 106th Annual Report 
New York State Museum Handbook 19, Guide 
to the Geology of the Lake George Region 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A LIST OF TITLES RECOMMENDED BY ANNA CLARK KENNEDY AND RUTH EVANS BABCOCK 


The recent books included on this list 
are recommended to the libraries serving 
young people and particularly to the 
libraries of junior and senior high schools. 
Most of them are readable books, signifi- 
cant for secondary school purpose. A 
few are titles of high reference and 
informational value. 

The list is limited in that there are very 
few titles for certain subject fields and 
that books for certain other important 
areas are entirely omitted. 

Difficult books and books that appeal to 
more mature pupils are marked s. 


War Narratives 


Journey among _ warriors. 


1943. $3.50 


Curie, Eve. 
Doubleday. 


Ingersoll, R. M. The battle is the pay-off. 


1943. $2 
G.I. Jungle. 


Harcourt. 


Kahn, E. J. jr. 
$2 

Lawson, T. W. Thirty seconds over Tokyo. 
Random House. 1943. $2 

Morris, F. D. “Pick out 
Houghton. 1943. $2 

Pyle, E. T. Here is your war. 
$3 

Rechnitzer, F. E. War correspondent; the 
story of Quentin Reynolds. Messner. 
1943. $2.50 

Highlights of an adventurous career espe- 

cially in France, England and Russia. 

Scott, R. L. God is my co-pilot. 
1943. $2.50 


Shiber, Etta. Paris-underground. Scribner. 
1943. $2.50 


White, W. L. Queens die proudly. 
court. 1943. $2.50 


Whittaker, J. C. We thought we heard the 
angels sing. Dutton. 1943. $1.50 


1943. 


Simon. 


the biggest.” 


Holt. 1943. 


Scribner. 


Har- 
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Aviation 
Aircraft year book for 1943. Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 1943. $5 
The aviation annual of 1944, by Cleveland, 
R. M. & Graham, F. P., eds. Doubleday. 
1943. $3.50 
Collison, Thomas. 
of the Boeing bomber. 
$2.50 
Hibbits, J. J. Take ’er up alone, mister! 
McGraw. 1943. $2.50 
Kinert, Reed. America’s fighting planes in 
action. Macmillan. 1943. $2.50 
Leyson, B. W. The war plane and how it 
works. Dutton. 1943. $2.50 
The model plane annual, 1943, by Cooke, 
D. C. & Davidson, Jesse, eds. McBride. 
1943. $2.50 
Pratt, Fletcher. The Navy has wings. 
per. 1943. $2.75 
Stieri, Emanuele. Gliders and glider training. 
Duell. 1943. $3 
Stout, W. V. & Reck, F. M. Tomorrow we 
fly. Crowell. 1943. $2 
The air age ahead. 
Winter, W. J. War planes of all nations. 
Crowell. 1943. $3 
Young America’s aviation annual, 1944, by 
Cooke, D. C., ed. McBride. 1943. $2.50 


Flying fortress; the story 
Scribner. 1943. 


Har- 


The Armed Forces 


Ayling, Keith. Semper fidelis; the U. S. 
Marines in action. Houghton. 1943. $2 

Bell, Kensil. “ Always ready!” the story of 
the United States Coast Guard. Dodd. 
1943. $3 

Carlisle, N. V. The Marines in review. 
Dutton. 1943. $2.50 

Childs, J. F. Navy gun crew. 
1943. $1.50 

Felsen, H. G. Submarine sailor. 
1943. $2.50 (6-9) 


An American submarine on a mission to 
Tokyo harbor. 


Crowell. 


Dutton. 
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Flikke, J. O. Nurses in action; the story of 
the Army nurse corps. Lippincott. 1943. 
$2.50 

“Contains glimpses of the day’s work in 
England, Iceland. Australia, Alaska and New 
Caledonia.” 

Harkins, Philip. Coast Guard, ahoy! 
court. 1943. $2 (7-9) 

Hoffmann, Eleanor. Feeding our armed 
forces. Nelson. 1943. $1.75 (7-12) 

Pollack, E. R. Yes Ma’am! The personal 
papers of a WAAC Private. Lippincott. 
1943. $1.75 

Rathbone, A. D. He’s in the Paratroops 
now. McBride. 1943. $2.50 

Ross, N. W. The Waves; the story of the 
girls in blue. Holt. 1943. $2.50 

Shea, N. B. The Waacs. Harper. 
$2.50 

Vance, Roland. They made me a leatherneck. 
Norton. 1943. $2 


Har- 


1943. 


Neighbors Near and Far 


Brebner, J. B. & Nevins, Allan. The making 
of modern Britain; a short history. Nor- 
ton. 1943. $2.50 

Brenner, Anita. The wind that swept 
Mexico; the history of the Mexican revo- 
lution, 1910-1942. Harper. 1943. $3.75 


Chiang, Mei-ling Sung. We Chinese women. 
John Day. 1943. $1.25 
Speeches and writings 
United Nations year. 
Daniel, Hawthorne. Islands of the Pacific. 
Putnam. 1943. $2.50 
A handy guidebook to the hundreds of 
lesser islands of the Pacific. 
Fairchild, D. G. Garden islands of the Great 
East. Scribner. 1943. $3.75 
Exploration of the Moluccas, the “ Spice 
Islands” of antiquity, for useful plants. 
Follett, Helen. 
1943. $2.50 
The Caribbean 
Gatti, E. M. W. & Gatti, Attilio. 
Africa. Scribner. 1943. $2.50 
sHall, W. P. World wars and revolutions; 
the course of Europe since 1900. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1943. student ed. $3.50 
“Special consideration is given the role 
America has played in the European drama.” 
Hindus, M. G. Mother Russia. Doubleday. 
1943. $3.50 
Russia in 1942. 


during the first 


Islands on guard. Scribner. 


Here is 
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Maisel, A. Q. Africa: facts and forecasts, 
Duell. 1943. $2.75 

Mathews, Basil. United we 
peoples of the United Nations. 
1943, $2.50 

Moraes, F. R. & Stimson, Robert. 
tion to India. Oxford Univ. Press. 
$2 

sNewman, Bernard. The new Europe. Mac- 
millan. 1943. $3.75 

Aid for studying the problem of postwar 

boundaries. 

Peck, A. M. The pageant of Canadian his- 

Longmans. 1943. $3 

Made in China; the story 

Knopf. 1943. $3 

Other Americans; our 

Scribner. 1943. 


stand; the 
Little. 


Introduc- 
1943, 


tory. 
Spencer, Cornelia. 
of China’s expression. 
Tomlinson, Edward. 
neighbors to the South. 
$3 
sTrevelyan, G. M. English social history. 
Longmans. 1943. $4.50; college ed. $3.75 
Williams, A. R. The Russians; the land, the 
people and why they fight. Harcourt. 
1943. $2 


The United States 


Adams, J. T. The American; the making of 
anew man. Scribner. 1943. $3 


Alland, Alexander. American counterpoint. 

John Day. 1943. $3 

Photographs of Americans of all races and 
from all nations with an _ introductory 
chapter, “ Land of the noble free,” by Pearl 
Buck. 

Benton, J. J. Cow by the tail. 
1943. $2.50 

Story of a cowboy. 

Coe, Douglas. Road to Alaska; the story of 
the Alaska highway. Messner. 1943. 
$2.50 (6-9) 

sDe Voto, B. A. The year of decision, 1846. 
Little. 1943. $3.50 

Hayward, W. S. & Hamilton, D. A. The 
American people; a popular history of the 
United States, 1865-1941. Sheridan. 1943. 
$3 

Lippman, Walter. U. S. foreign policy; 
shield of the republic. Little. 1943. $1.50 

sMiller, J. C. Origins of the American revo- 
lution. Little. 1943. $3.50 


Nevins, Allan. America in world affairs. 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1942. $1 (The 
world today) 


Houghton. 
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New world a-coming; inside 
black America. Houghton. 1943. $3 
Peattie, D. C. Journey America. 
Houghton. 1943. $3 

Pratt, H. G. Hawaii; off-shore territory. 
Scribner. 1944. $2.50 


Ottley, Roi. 


into 


Planning for the Postwar Period 


Chase, Stuart. Where’s the money coming 
from? problem of post war finance. Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 1943. $1 

Culbertson, Ely. Total peace; what makes 
wars and how to organize peace. Double- 
day. 1943. $2.50 

Hemleben, S. J. 
through six centuries. 
Press. 1943. $2.50 

Motherwell, Hiram. The peace we fight for. 
Harper. 1943. $3 


Plans for world peace 
Univ. of Chicago 


Other Social Studies 


Air navigation; Part one, Introduction to 
earth; published under the supervision of 
the Training Division, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, U. S. Navy. McGraw. 1943. $1 


Floherty, J. J. Inside the F. B. I. Lippin- 
cott. 1943. $2 

Heil, E.W. Consumer training. 
1943. $2.72 

A textbook. 

Lucas, M. S. Vast horizons. 

$3 (7-10) 
Explorations. 

N. Y. State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Industrial and Labor Conditions. The 
American story of industrial and labor 
relations. Williams Press, Albany. 1943. 
$1.50 

Taylor, Deems. A pictorial history of the 
movies. Simon & Schuster. 1943. $3.95 

Van Dersal, W. R. American land; its his- 
tory and its uses. Oxford Univ. Press. 
1943. $3.75 


Macmillan. 


Viking. 1943. 


Varied Interests 
Anderson, C. W. Big Red. 
1943. $2 
Collins, A. F. Inventing for fun and profit. 
Coward. 1943. $2.50 (7-12) 
Graham, Frank. The New York Yankees. 
Putnam. 1943. $3 


Macmillan. 
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undersea 
Nor- 


Meier, Frank. Fathoms below; 
salvage from sailing ships to the 
mandie. Dutton. 1943. $3 

Way, Frederick. Pilotin’ 
Farrar. 1943. $3 


comes natural. 


Biography 


Peter the Great. Vanguard. 


Baker, N. B. 
1943. $2.50 

Barnes, Nancy. Carlotta; American empress. 
Messner. 1943. $2.50 

Coe, Douglas. Marconi, pioneer of radio. 
Messner. 1943. $2.50 

A story of the development of wireless and 

radio. 

Daugherty, James. Abraham Lincoln. 
ing. 1943. $3.50 (7-9) 

Ewen, David. The story of George Gersh- 
win. Holt. 1943. $2.50 (8-12) 

Goss, Madeleine, & Schauffler, R. H. 
Brahms, the master. Holt. 1943. $2.50 
Gronowicz, Antoni. Chopin; rendered in 
English by Jessie McEwen. Nelson. 

1943. $2.50 (8-12) 

sHamilton, Alice. Exploring the dangerous 
trades; the autobiography of Alice Hamil- 
ton, M.D. Little. 1943. $3 

Industrial medicine. 

Harlow, A. F. Theodore Roosevelt, strenu- 
ous American. Messner. 1943. $2.50 

Hofmann, Melita. Pearls of Ferrara; the 
story of Isabella and Beatrice d’Este. 
Dutton. 1943. $2.50 (8-12) 

Story of Isabella and Beatrice d’Este in 

15th century Italy. 

sKimball, Marie. Jefferson, the road to 
glory: 1743 to 1776. Coward-McCann. 
1943. $4 

Malvern, Gladys. Curtain going up! the story 
of Katherine Cornell. Messner. 1943. 
$2.50 

Nolan, J. C. O. Henry; the story of Wil- 
liam Sydney Porter. Messner. 1943. 
$2.50 

Rizk, Salom. 
1943. $2.75 

sRogers, Frances, 
Revere, patriot on 
1943. $2 (7-9) 

Roos, Ann. Man of Molokai; the life of 
Father Damien. Lippincott. 1943. $2 

Teale, E. W. Dune Boy; the early years of 
a naturalist. Dodd. 1943. $3 


Vik- 


Syrian Yankee. Doubleday. 


Paul 
Stokes. 


& Beard, Alice. 
horseback. 
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Van Loon, H. W. The life and times of 
Simon Bolivar. Dodd. 1943. $2.50 
Thomas Jefferson. Dodd. 1943. 


$2.50 


Poems, Plays, Essays etc. 

Angel, Joan. Angel of the Navy; the story 
of a WAVE. Hastings House. 1943. $2 

Benchley, R. C. Benchley beside himself. 
Harper. 1943. $2.50 

Benét, S. V. Western star. 
$2 

Clarke, G. H., ed. The new treasury of war 
poetry. Houghton. 1943. $3 

Coffin, R. P. T. The substance 
poetry. Macmillan. 1942. $2 

Damon, B. C. A sense of humus. 
Schuster. 1943. $2.50 

Day, C. S. Life with father and mother. 
Knopf. 1943. $2.75 

Kimbrough, Emily. We followed our hearts 
to Hollywood. Dodd. 1943. $2.50 

Kingsley, Sidney. The patriots. Random 
house. 1943. $2 

sMaugham, W. S. Introduction to modern 
English and American literature. New 
Home Library. 1943. 69c 

Mayorga, Margaret, comp. Plays of de- 
mocracy. Dodd. 1944. $2.50 

Mohair, A. L. & Benardete, Doris, comp. 
American expression on the war and the 
peace. Amer. Book Co. 1943. $1.75 

Moult, Thomas, comp. The best poems of 
1942. Harcourt. 1943. $2 

Ryerson, Florence, & Clements, Colin. Har- 
riet; a play in three acts. Scribner. 1943. 
$2 

Woollcott, 
Viking. 


Farrar. 1943. 


that is 


Simon & 


Alexander. Long, long ago. 


1943. $2.75 


A Few Novels 


Allen, M. P. The sun trail. 
1943. $2 (7-9) 

The story of the first men to make the 
overland journey across the Sierras into 
California. 

Coles, Manning, pseud. Great Caesar’s ghost. 
Doubleday. 1943. $2. (8-12) 

An expedition to the copper coast of Africa 
finds a city, cut off from civilization by a 
fallen mountain, where life goes on as in the 
days of ancient Rome. 

- Daniel, Hawthorne. 
1943. $2 (6-8) 
New York waterfront in the 1850's. 


Longmans. 


Fogbound. Winston. 
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Fernald, H. C. Jonathan's doorstep. Long. | 


mans. 1943. $2.25 
World Peace. International Youth Move- 
ment. 
Forbes, Esther. Johnny 
Houghton. $2.50 
Revolutionary War. 


Tremain. 


Forbes, Kathryn. Mama’s bank account. } 


1943. $2 


Harcourt. 


Hilton, James. The story of Dr. Wassell, ~ 


Little. 1943. $1.50 

Jacobs, H. H. “By your leave, sir”; the 
story of a Wave. Dodd. 1943. $2 

Kjelgaard, J. A. Rebel «siege. 
House. 1943. $2. (7-9) 

A story of the American Revolution. 

Lambert, Janet. Glory be! Dutton. 
$2 

Meader, S. W. The sea snake. 
1943. $2 (6-9) 

Newcomb, Covelle. Silver saddles. 
mans. 1943. $2.25 (6-9) 

Adventures of Flint Ryder, 15-year-old 

American boy, who brings his father’s valu- 
able race horse across 300 miles of desert and 
mountains of Mexico into America. 

sRichter, Conrad. The free man. 
1943. $1.75 

Saroyan, William. The human 
Harcourt. 1943. $2.75 

Savery, Constance. Enemy brothers. Long- 
mans. 1943. $2.50 

Sterne, E. G. Incident in Yorkville. 
rar. 1943. $1.75 

Tunis, J. R. Keystone kids. 
1943. $2 

Weber, L. M. Meet the Malones. 
1943. $2 (7-9) 


1943, 
Harcourt. 


Long- 


Knopf. 


comedy. 


Far- 


Harcourt. 


A story of the four motherless Malones } 
getting on alone while their father is in 7 


Hawaii as a war correspondent. 


Reference 


Bender, J. F., comp. N. B. C. handbook of 9 


pronunciation. Crowell. 1943. $2.75 


Fish, H. D. Pegs of history; a picture book 
of world dates. Stokes. 1943. $2 (7-12) 


Ottemiller, J. H. Index to plays in collec- 


tions; an author and title index to plays | 


appearing in collections published between 

1900 and 1942. H. W. Wilson. 

$2.50 
Webster, Noah. 


dictionary. Merriam. 


Webster’s biographical 
1943. $6.50 
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